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WILLIAM HODSON 
1891—1943 


fare Commissioner, was killed in an 

airplane accident at Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana. Both Mr. Hodson and Fred 
Hoehler were en route to Africa on a mis- 
sion for former Governor Herbert Lehman, 
director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion, but by chance they had been forced 
to take separate planes. 

Many of the members of the Association 
have expressed their grief at his loss and 
their realization of what this means to the 
field of public welfare. Mr. Hodson had 
been very close to our Association, serving 
as president in 1940 and 1941, as chairman 
of our Committee on In-Service Training 
for several years, as chairman of the Relief 
Policies Committee in 1941 and 1942, and 
also as chairman of our National Council 
of Local Public Welfare Administrators 
in 1941. 

When a few of us said good-by to him in 
Washington he was happy and he spoke of 
embarking on a high adventure and doing 
what he most wanted to do. But it is hard 
to realize that his gay spirit and warm per- 
sonality are no longer with us. He will be 
missed greatly. 

Mr. Hodson had long been connected 
with welfare work in New York City and 
in his native state of Minnesota. In New 
York City he had been Welfare Commis- 
sioner since January 1, 1934. Recently he 


Wise c Hopson, New York City Wel- 


made a statement on the work of the De- 
partment during the last nine years, which 
he called “Relief, Public Assistance, and 
Social Insurance—Retrospect and Pros- 
pect,” which takes on added significance. 
During this last year he has also served as 
a member of the Mayor’s “War Cabinet.” 
Previous to his position as Welfare Com- 
missioner, he had served as executive direc- 
tor of the Welfare Council of New York 
City for nearly a decade, and before that 
he had been with the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion as director of the Department of Social 
Legislation. 

After graduating from the University of 
Minnesota in 1913, he attended Harvard 
Law School from which he graduated in 
1916. Following this, he became chief 
counsel for the Legal Aid Society of Min- 
neapolis. Within the year he obtained leave 
of absence to act as executive secretary for 
the Minnesota Child Welfare Commission. 
After the bills he was working on became 
law, he served as the first director of the 
new Children’s Bureau of the State Board 
of Control until 1922 when he went to New 
York. 

In a prophetic vein in one of his last 
letters, Bill said, “All missions of the kind 
which Fred and I are undertaking are un- 
certain, at best, and who can tell whether 
or not we shall remain? It all depends on 
many unforeseen and unforeseeable fac- 
tors.” This war has claimed another of our 
leaders and the Nation is the loser. 

J. Mitton PATTERSON 
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WE MUST CARRY ON 
Ess than a month ago, Fred Hoehler, 
L, director, and Bill Hodson, past presi- 
dent of the Association, accepted with 
keen anticipation important assignments 
from the State Department as Inspector- 
General and Director of Relief in North 
Africa, respectively. Ten days later Bill 
Hodson was lost in a plane accident over 
Dutch Guiana. 

The tragic loss of Bill Hodson has 
clouded my sincere pleasure in having the 
opportunity to serve the American Public 
Welfare Association in the director’s ab- 
sence. I feel that we can honor Bill’s mem- 
ory only by striving to emulate his fine 
qualities of character and his devotion to 
duty. 

Little can be said that conveys the true 
measure of the void left in our hearts and 
of the size of the vacancy in our ranks by 
Bill Hodson’s death. He died probably as 
he would have wished— in action—his only 
regret at unfinished tasks. His eagerness 
for the new job; his relish for a new oppor- 


tunity to serve; his selfless devotion to his 
life-long standards of duty will continue to 
influence and inspire all of us who knew 
him as a friend and associate. 


It was with relief and satisfaction that 7 


a cable was received from Fred Hoehler 
announcing safe arrival at his destination. 
Washington has announced Fred’s appoint- 
ment as Director of Relief for North Africa 
in addition to his original heavy assign- 
ments. We can easily imagine Fred’s ready 
acceptance of his added responsibilities and 
take pride that this important mission is in 
the hands of the Associacion’s ablest repre- 
sentative. 

At home, there is also important work 
for us to do that calls for the same eager 
enthusiasm with which Fred Hoehler and 
Bill Hodson accepted their foreign assign- 
ments. The wartime tasks of public welfare 
foreshadow magnificent opportunities for 
service in the post-war period. Only by our 
successful attack on the problems of meet- 
ing today’s human needs can we be ready 
for the more difficult task of tomorrow. 

Howarp L. RussELi 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 
PLANNING ANU THE ROLE UF PUBLIC 
WELFARE AUMINISTRATURS 


by ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER 
Chairman of the Social Security Board* 





HE TERM “social security” has come to 

be a much used and sometimes some- 

what abused term. That is to say, it 
has come to mean so much that it is in 
danger of ceasing to have any specific mean- 
ing. To some people it has come to be a 
synonym for the good life or Utopia. In 
its broadest sense it means a reasonably 
satisfactory state of well-being for every- 
body. More particularly, it has come to 
mean a definite program of protection to 
insure the maintenance of a minimum in- 
come necessary for subsistence. 

I think we would all agree that dynamic 
social security in the larger sense is de- 
pendent upon the production of wealth, a 
fair distribution of wealth, and a continuity 
of purchasing power to cover basic human 
needs. Real social security must be de- 
pendent upon reasonably full employment 
and maximum production of the goods and 
services which people need. Otherwise, we 
might find ourselves in the position of dis- 
tributing poverty rather than well-being. 

I do not wish to be understood as depre- 
cating the importance of social security in 
the more specific sense of insuring and 
maintaining a minimum of income neces- 
sary for subsistence. I think that is a most 
important objective not only from a social 
but from an economic point of view because 





*Summary of an address 
State and Local Welfare 


iven at the meeting of the 
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December 11, 1942. 


uncils, Chicago, 


mass production is dependent upon mainte- 
nance of mass purchasing power. There- 
fore, by maintaining mass purchasing 
power social security, even in the narrower 
sense of the term, actually does create 
wealth. 

When we discuss social security as a spe- 
cific program of action we usually make 
a distinction between social insurance and 
public assistance. It is true that social in- 
surance is usually financed through contri- 
butions made by or on behalf of the ben- 
eficiary covered by the system of social 
insurance. In contrast, public assistance 
is usually financed out of general public 
revenues. Likewise, under a contributory 
social insurance system benefits are paid 
on some pre-determined basis not related 
to the individual need of the individual, 
whereas under public assistance benefits 
are paid having regard to both the actual 
resources and the requirements of the indi- 
vidual. However, the usual glib statement 
—that social insurance provides payments 
as a matter of right irrespective of need, 
whereas public assistance provides pay- 
ments only on the basis of need and not 
as a matter of right—is quite wrong and 
betrays a lack of understanding of the basic 
philosophy underlying social security. It 
is true that the payments under the social 
insurance system are made on a pre-de- 
termined basis. However, that pre-deter- 
mined basis usually involves a benefit for- 
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mula which is related to the presumptive 
need of the recipient; that is to say, the for- 
mula is usually worked out in such a way 
that low-paid workers usually receive a 
larger proportion of their wage loss than 
high-paid workers and workers with fam- 
ilies receive larger benefits than single 
workers. In the case of public assistance, 
while it is true that benefit payments are 
made on the basis of individual need, nev- 
ertheless those payments are made as a 
matter of right which the recipient possesses 
as a citizen and he has a legal remedy if 
that right is ignored. The inextricable re- 
lationship of social insurance and public 
assistance is inevitable because the objec- 
tive of both is to provide people with a 
minimum income necessary for decent 
living. 

I can discuss with you only in a rather 
general manner the trend of thinking as 
regards future developments in the field 
of social security. I have no doubt that 
you are already familiar with the general 
outline of the thinking that has been going 
on in this field, as indicated in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message in January, 1942, 
and the President’s letter dated October 3, 
1942, to the Chairman of the Committees 
of Congress which consider social security 
legislation. Before discussing with you the 
direction in which the Social Security 
Board has been thinking, I should like to 
point out the intimate relationship between 
social security, anti-inflationary measures, 
and individual savings. Under a sound 
system of contributory social insurance 
more money is collected in a period of full 
employment than is paid out and more 
money is paid out in a period of business 
depression than is paid in. Therefore, dur- 
ing a period such as the present a social 
insurance system builds up a surplus and 
withdraws purchasing power, thus helping 
check inflationary tendencies. During a 





period of depression these reserves are 
drawn upon, thus releasing purchasing 
power and helping to offset deflationary 
tendencies. 

A system of contributory social insurance 
differs from a system of compulsory sav- 
ings in several important respects. Under 
a system of compulsory savings individuals 
receive only the protection of the amount 
of their individual savings. Under a social 
insurance system individuals suffering the 
hazards covered by social insurance will 
receive benefits not limited by the individ- 
ual contributions they have made, while 
individuals who do not suffer these hazards 
will not receive as much as they have paid 
in but will have received their money’s 
worth in protection nevertheless. Under a 
system of individual savings it is difficult 
to determine when the individual savings 
should be returned, whereas under a social 
insurance system the payments are auto- 
matically made at the time of greatest need. 
A social insurance system and a compul- 
sory savings system are not mutually ex- 
clusive but are complementary to each 
other; that is to say, a social insurance sys- 
tem, by providing some assurance of con- 
tinued income, enables the worker to save 
more and enables the Government to retain 
such savings until a future time without 
imposing undue hardship upon the savers. 

The Social Security Board believes that 
we should be thinking in terms of devel- 
oping for this country a unified compre- 
hensive system of contributory social in- 
surance which would cover all of the major 
economic hazards to which the workers of 
this country are subjected, namely, old age, 
disability, death, and unemployment. We 
already have a federal system providing 
protection against old age and premature 
death and a federal-state system provid- 
ing some protection against unemployment, 
but we have no nation-wide system provid- 
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ing protection against the hazards of ill 
health and disability. Under a unified com- 
prehensive system of social insurance there 
would be no gaps, no overlaps, and no 
anomalies. Such a system could operate 
with a maximum degree of efficiency and 
simplicity, since there would be only one 
contribution, one report, one record, and 
one local office to which employers and 
employees could go to ascertain their rights 
and duties. The present federal old age 
and survivors insurance central record sys- 
tem, which already contains 68 million in- 
dividual accounts, could be used for all 
insurance purposes. The nationwide net- 
work of offices of the federal old age and 
survivors insurance system and the offices 
of the United States Employment Service 
could be merged and used as the offices of 
the new system. 

The contributory social insurance sys- 
tem should of course be extended to all 
employees and (except in the case of un- 
employment and temporary disability) to 
all self-employed persons as well. If this 
were done, we would be providing a min- 
imum basic security for the people of this 
country upon which they would have a 
greater opportunity to build a higher degree 
of security through individual savings. 

Even with the comprehensive social in- 
surance system proposed it would be too 
much to expect that all destitution would 
be eliminated. No system of insurance can 
insure against hazards that have already 
occurred or can provide adequate protec- 
tion under all conceivable circumstances. 
Therefore, the Social Security Board be- 
lieves that we should not only maintain 
but greatly strengthen our present system 
of public assistance. The Board believes 
that the federal government should make 
grants to the states for assistance to needy 
persons not included in the present cate- 
gories. The Board believes that the defini- 


tion of dependent child should be broad- 
ened to include a child who is needy for 
any reason whatsoever. The Board also 
believes that the maximum amount of aid 
to dependent children for which the fed- 
eral Government will provide matching 
should be raised or, preferably, eliminated. 

The Board believes that the Social Se- 
curity Act should be amended so that pay- 
ments for medical care of recipients, which 
are made directly by the public assistance 
agency instead of being included in the 
individual recipient’s budgets, could be 
matched. The Board also believes that 
there should be special federal aid for 
states with low per capita income. 

I believe that the public welfare admin- 
istrators of this country have a responsibil- 
ity for leadership in constructive thinking 
as regards ways and means of providing 
social security for the people of this country 
and that this responsibility extends beyond 
the field of public assistance. No one knows 
so well as public welfare administrators 
the necessity for developing effective ways 
and means of preventing and alleviating 


-human want. No one knows so well as 


public welfare administrators that this war 
is being fought not only by human beings 
but for human beings. 

This nation should emerge from this war 
a richer nation not only materially but 
spiritually. We have learned how to pro- 
vide full employment. We have learned 
how to increase our production tremen- 
dously. We have learned lessons of co- 
operation. Our future problem is not a 
problem of resources but of unity of pur- 
pose. I am confident that with unity of 
purpose we have demonstrated that we have 
the ability to accomplish our purpose. Cer- 
tainly there can be no higher purpose than 
to promote the happiness of human beings 
and that is the paramount responsibility 
of public welfare administrators. 








BRITISH RECEPTION OF BEVERIUGE REPORT 


by ERIC BIDDLE 
Writing from London 





December, Eric Biddle says, “I thought 

you would be interested in the recep- 
tion of the Beveridge Plan here.” In order 
to share his comments with you some ex- 
tracts are given as follows: 

“The fortunate coincidence of the Bev- 
eridge Report and its astounding reception 
here is one of the straws that best illustrate 
the changed atmosphere. The suppressed ea- 
gerness to give thovght to the post-war 
world in terms that had meaning in the 
daily experience of the little man, asserted 
itself in the public reaction to this Report. 

“Some idea of the popular response to 
the Beveridge Report may be gained from 
the fact that in the early afternoon of the 
day of the release of the actual documents, 
the Government Stationery Office in London 
had sold the entire available London sup- 
ply of 73,000 copies. 

“I attended his first public meeting in 
the Town Hall at Oxford Sunday, a week 
ago. The Town Hall was packed to the 
doors—the biggest meeting that had been 
held there in many years—and Beveridge 
was treated more like a movie star than 
the academic that he proclaimed himself 
to be repeatedly during the very able speech 
that he made on the ‘new Britain.’ 

“The recommendations of the Report are 
receiving significant support from most 
quarters here, ranging fairly far from Left 
to Right. Vocal objectors are to be found 
at both extremes, but it would appear at 


I A LETTER from London written in 


the present time that in all major respects 
the recommendations will receive signifi- 
cant support, ranging from back bench 
Tory to trade union backing. 

“If there is any significant lesson to be 
drawn from the reception of this Report 
it is that our leadership had better recog- 
nize that some of the blueprinting for the 
post-war world is needed right now, as part 
of the munitions of war. 

“In the case of the Beveridge Report an 
inspired individual was appointed and 
given a committee of Civil Servants who, 
by definition, could express no policy view- 
points. During the course of his investi- 
gations, prior to his writing the Report, 
he took testimony and received briefs from 
all the main interests involved. Then he 
proceeded to make recommendations which 
came closer to reflecting the aspirations of 
the great majority, and the overriding of 
important vested interests, than we can 
recall having been done in similar circum- 
stances. His emphasis on the three basic 
premises underlying a social security pro- 
gram, both in the Report and in his public 
utterances, have been ably and energeti- 
cally presented. It is clear that when the 
Government appointed the Beveridge Com- 
mittee more than a year ago, no such com- 
prehensive or energetic presentation was 
envisaged, but if they and we can only 
realize it a considerable political experi- 
ment has been launched through this ex- 
traordinary political accident.” 
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PERSUNAL CUUNSELING ANU MANPOWER 


MOBILIZATION 


by WILLIAM J. ELLIS, LL.D., Phil. D. 


Commissioner, State Department Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey 





S$ NATIONAL manpower mobilization gets 
under way, need for organized facili- 
ties to counsel men and women as to 

their part in war industry is increasingly 
evident. Thousands of men and women are 
weighing their responsibilities. Unwilling 
to fail in a wartime civic duty, eager to 
augment their incomes with war wages, 
they have family and other obligations 
which cannot be lightly disregarded. Others 
already at work are finding that unantici- 
pated difficulties at home make it uncertain 
whether they should remain at work. Some 
means through which these and other inti- 
mate family and personal problems can be 
resolved must be provided if manpower 
mobilization is to be fully effective. 

To meet the need for such counsel is a 
wartime challenge to welfare agencies, pub- 
lic and private. Yet it is not a service to 
be entered on hastily without full consid- 
eration of what may be involved for the 
agency or without assurance that the serv- 
ice will be acceptable to those whose prob- 
lems are a handicap to full mobilization of 
manpower. 


THe PropLtems DEFENSE WorKERS FACE 


B ECOGNITION of the need for personal 

counseling service as a community wel- 
fare resource in manpower mobilization 
has been particularly stressed by groups 
interested in problems of working mothers. 
The United States Children’s Bureau in its 


literature on the care of children of work- 
ing mothers has laid great emphasis on the 
necessity for counseling service, and the 
two groups on whose guidance the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has especially leaned, the 
Advisory Committee on Child Care to the 
United States Children’s Bureau and the 
Children’s Bureau’s Commission on Chil- 
dren in Wartime, insist that counseling 
service is an essential element in any child 
care program to be established to aid man- 
power mobilization. 

Counseling service cannot limit itself, 
however, to the consideration of the prob- 
lems of working mothers. A personnel offi- 


_cer of a key New Jersey industry, speaking 


“off-the-record” for a group of personnel 
men, has listed some other questions about 
which counsel is sought in the course of 
recruiting defense workers. They include 
the following: 

1. Should fathers take war jobs which 
require them to be away from home during 
the working week? 

2. If a job needs the skills of a partic- 
ular individual or group of individuals not 
living in the community where the job is 
situated, should candidates be advised to 
commute, to board, or to move their fam- 
ilies to the place where the industry is 
located? In the latter case, what about 
housing, schools, recreation, etc.? 

3. Should men or women change jobs 
in wartime, sacrificing long term security 
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either to contribute to war production or to 
earn high wartime wages? 

These problems demonstrate that while 
counseling service must be an integral part 
of any child care program, it cannot be 
exclusively concerned with advising moth- 
ers whether or not to work, or as to how 
to safeguard children while mothers work. 
Counseling service must be available to 
remove all barriers to the full utilization 
of manpower and to assure equitable use 
of manpower. 


INFORMATION OR ADVICE 


of the problems involved in setting 
up a counseling service is to distinguish 
between information seekers and those who 
first ask questions but who are really 
searching for help to solve some critical 
problem in their war relationships. 
Counseling services frequently have their 
origin in information centers. A commu- 
nity sets up a facility to which any person 
can go to obtain information as to what 
resources are available for use in meeting 
particular types of problems, as for in- 
stance, information about the availability 
of day nursery or nursery school services. 
As soon as a choice of facility is indi- 
cated and a question is asked as to which 
is the better adapted to the needs of the 
inquirer, information tends to be _inter- 
preted as advice. It is at this point that it 
becomes necessary to have specialists to 
answer detailed questions and to aid the 
inquirers to reach a wise selection. Assign- 
ment of especially able and discerning 
workers to the information service may 
help to identify those questioners who are 
seeking delicate and intimate counsel, al- 
though asking apparently only simple fact- 
ual questions. Another reason for requir- 
ing the services of skilled personnel in in- 
formation service as well as in counseling 
and for integrating the two services is that 


questions easily answered on a superficial 
level by an information clerk may be major 
issues to the inquirer who needs more than 
a bare recital of the facts about which he 
asks questions to be satisfied with what he 
is told. 


COUNSELING AND THE SocIAL WORKERS 


o the members of the American Public 

Welfare Association, this analysis of the 
scope and processes of counseling may 
seem to point directly to the social worker 
as the logical person to render the neces- 
sary advice and counsel. Certainly, social 
work exists for the express purposes of aid- 
ing individuals to resolve and overcome 
personal and social problems. Moreover, 
as Miss Gordon Hamilton of the New York 
School of Social Work remarked at the 
New Jersey Conference of Social Work, 
“Intensive case work is not necessarily a 
time consuming affair. Whether case work 
is intensive or superficial depends not on 
the length of time spent with the client but 
on how effectively the worker understands 
the client and is able to help him to answer 
his own problems.” Counseling service in 
manpower mobilization, even though lim- 
ited to a single brief interview, can be a 
logical extension of the traditional field of 
social work. The brevity of the contact is 
no bar to professional service. 

But other professional groups share the 
obligation to offer counsel and guidance. 
The vocational counselor in the school sys- 
tem and his colleagues in the employment 
services and the industrial personnel officer 
can logically step over the low barrier be- 
tween their present jobs and the no man’s 
land of personal counseling in manpower 
mobilization. The clergy, too, spiritual ad- 
visers of the people, have a just claim to 
competence in helping families and indi- 
viduals resolve questions arising from 
problems of particpation in war activities, 
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which often have profound moral and 
ethical implications. These may be con- 
sulted more often than social workers by 
many persons. 

Evidence that social workers may find 
the public not fully aware of their capacity 
to provide counsel except in relief or be- 
havior problems should be considered. At 
several recent meetings of civic and wom- 
en’s organizations, the question of counsel- 
ing service has arisen. Those present have 
been asked from what profession they 
would seek advice if they had to make up 
their minds on some of the problems con- 
fronting persons whose services are being 
sought for defense work. Virtually none 
thought of consulting social agencies, and 
none at all as a first choice. Rather nat- 
urally, perhaps, though not exactly as an- 
ticipated, the profession most frequently 
cited as the source to which these men and 
women would look for advice was the med- 
ical profession. The clergy were the next 
most frequent group mentioned, and teach- 
ers were third. A few even said they would 
write to a newspaper “advice” column. 

In the ensuing discussion, it was plain 
that no lack of confidence in the skill of 
social workers lay at the root of this feel- 
ing. Partly responsible was a reluctance 
toward using a service normally imposing 
certain stigmata of social incompetence on 
the part of its clientele. Chiefly, however, 
the omission of social workers merely 
meant that the average American just does 
not think of social work as a profession 
able to help him. Social workers are not 
often voluntarily consulted by self-sustain- 
ing American families in the way that doc- 
tors, the clergy, or their children’s teachers 
are called upon for intimate advice. 

Most social workers are aware of this 
attitude. In the 1920’s when relief opera- 
tions were at a negligible level social work 
groups vigorously sought to eliminate the 


limitation of their service to a person of 
doubtful social competence and to make 
the profession one which persons of all 
walks of life would consult when problems 
arose in the province of social work. Coun- 
seling in relation to manpower mobiliza- 
tion is a magnificent opportunity and a 
challenge to achieve this long held goal of 
social case work. 

For, in spite of the fact that social work 
has no monopoly of counseling ability, and 
in spite of the fact that the public generally 
does not yet look to social workers for 
advice in solving the types of crisis which 
arise in connection with manpower mobili- 
zation, social work is the only profession 
having counseling and guidance as its ex- 
clusive and primary reason for being. 


CouNsELING Now AND Post War WELFARE 


HERE is another, more pragmatic reason 
for using social work personnel in man- 
power counseling, which the members of 
this Association will quickly appreciate. 
Use of social agency staff members in war- 
time counseling provides a valid means, 


_utterly divorced from any considerations 


of agency self interest, to keep an adequate 
reservoir of skilled personnel to deal with 
the maladjustments of post-war reorganiza- 
tion. - 

For there will be many and varied post- 
war readjustment problems even if we 
escape the usual post-war depression. Many 
of these problems will arise from the errors 
of judgment and from lack of foresight 
used in manpower mobilization today. Or- 
dinary prudence demands that the corps 
of welfare workers see the job through, 
turning now from the care of depression 
victims, to facilitating wartime industrial 
production, and in due time easing the 
transition to a peacetime economy. 

If we have adequate counseling in rela- 
tion to manpower mobilization, we may 
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have fewer problems of manpower demob- 

ilization. 

BRINGING THE PUBLIC AND THE COUNSEL- 
ING SERVICE TOGETHER 


jon we can plan for the future, we 
must be practical about the present. 
“Only successful generals control the des- 
tinies of peoples,” wrote Lincoln to a civil 
war commander whose grandiose plans for 
reconstruction failed to be matched by 
tactical skill equal to that of Stonewall 
Jackson and Robert E. Lee. 

And so we face not merely the task of 
creating the machinery for a counseling 
service, we must make the service both 
acceptable and accessible to the public for 
whose benefit it is to be operated. 

In New Jersey communities where coun- 
seling programs are being operated, a 
variety of means are used to bring the 
service to the attention of workers and ap- 
plicants for work. Sometimes the agency 
sponsoring the service has induced em- 
ployers to post signs in employment offices 
and on employee bulletin boards direct- 
ing attention to the service. Sometimes, 
pamphlets describing the service are handed 
out at the employment interview or are 
left where employees may pick one up to 
read at their leisure. Still another method 
is for the employment interviewer, whether 
in the industry itself or in the public em- 
ployment service, trained to tell applicants 
for work about the counseling service in 
case they have any personal problems which 
might hamper the efficiency or regularity 
of their work. 

Large communities may find it necessary 
to decentralize counseling service. Hours 
of operation must be adapted to the hours 
when workers have leisure to air their prob- 
lems. While the service can be operated 
from a central headquarters to which come 
those who desire advice, home visits may 


be preferable under certain circumstances. 
Counseling service must be just as flexible 
and just as adaptable as any other welfare 
program rendering individualized service. 


SPONSORSHIP OF COUNSELING SERVICE 


aac that counseling services are 
a recognized need, the question still 
remains, by whom should counseling serv- 
ice be offered? Although social workers 
are the logical group to provide staff for 
counseling agencies, the popular reluctance 
to seek help from social agencies may make 
it expedient to offer counseling service un- 
der a sponsorship somewhat different from 
that represented by conventional public or 
private welfare organizations. 

The local defense council seems to me 
to be the logical organization to sponsor a 
counseling service in manpower mobiliza- 
tion. Where a strong community war serv- 
ices unit is part of the local defense council, 
excellent backing can be given which should 
make the service known to and accepted by 
the general public. 

If this is done, the community itself can 
then “draft” its social workers to apply 
their skills in extending the benefits ordi- 
narily available only to persons who in 
some degree represent community prob- 
lems so as to repay the debt due those who 
in times past have maintained social serv- 
ices as their contribution to community 
welfare. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND COUNSELING 
SERVICE 


Pappecapea counseling services can op- 
erate most effectively when they have 
the advantage of support and guidance of 
nationally organized facilities such as the 
American Public Welfare Association and 
other national agencies can provide. 

Part of this national service consists of 
offering a common meeting place for the 
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interchange of ideas and experience. The 
American Public Welfare Association has 
provided its members with such service in 
connection with other welfare problems. 
It will, no doubt, be able to meet this new 
problem with its accustomed effectiveness. 

Another related service which national 
organizations can provide is to make sure 
that information collected in Washington 
and other centers gets back promptly to the 
communities in which such facts may 
vitally affect local counseling operations. 

One agency having such information is 
the Bureau of the Census. There is yet 
unpublished much information from the 
1940 census which would be of invaluable 
help to local counseling agencies and to 
agencies responsible for determining poli- 
cies as to the priority to be given certain 
classes and ages of individuals not ordi- 
narily part of the labor force in meeting 
personnel needs of industry and commerce. 
For éxample, the question of whether it is 
proper to employ mothers of young chil- 
dren hinges largely upon the question of 
whether there is any other choice. 

If the Bureau of the Census could pub- 
lish for each community of any size an 
analysis of the family composition of 
households in which women were classified 
in 1940 as members of the labor force 
together with a similar analysis of the 
marital status, number and age of children, 
and other significant data about women 
classified in 1940 as occupied in own home 
housework, community counseling agencies 
would know better than they do now how 
to advise a mother of young children who 
is uncertain as to how to care for her chil- 
dren while she works. 

Such inquiries are best made, it seems 
to me, by a national organization speaking 
for all states. In this manner, the univer- 
sality of the service needed is made clear, 
and the federal agency whose data are 


sought is freed from the necessity for ex- 
plaining its position over and over again 
as individual communities make similar 
requests. 


COUNSELING THE AGENCIES OF MANPOWER 
MOBILIZATION 


wu on the subject of counseling, it 
may be pertinent to say that such or- 
ganizations as the American Public Wel- 
fare Association are admirably equipped to 
serve as advisers to the authorities in charge 
of manpower mobilization with respect to 
formulating principles by which industry’s 
demand for personnel can be met on the 
basis most consistent with the general wel- 
fare. 

An analysis of employment trends in the 
last twenty-four months contained in an 
article written by A. F. Hinrichs, acting 
commissioner of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, on Problems of Readjustment in 
the Postwar Labor Market in the Novem- 
ber issue of The Annals is impressive. This 
tabulation, incidental to Mr. Hinrichs’ 
theme, is most illuminating to us. The in- 


crease in the size of the female labor force 


between the time of the 1940 census and 
June 30, 1942, was surprisingly small, not 
much if any greater than the natural in- 
crease. Out of every 100 women employed 
or looking for work in June, 1942, 92 had 
been working or seeking work in June, 
1940. 

This suggests to me that there may be 
still enough potential workers, male or fe- 
male, whose status may be compared to 
that of class 1-A in the selective service 
program, who can be employed before it 
is necessary to draw on those whose do- 
mestic responsibilities or whose value in 
their present situations makes them com- 
parable to the class B group in the selective 
service classification. 

Another alternative to the full time em- 
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ployment of persons now having definite 
responsibilties whose value must be 
weighed against their need in war produc- 
tion is the use of the part or half shift 
system with hours adapted to the free time 
of the employee. This plan is evidently 
used extensively in Great Britain and there 
are signs that American industry is learn- 
ing that it cannot expect to fit all wartime 
workers into the Procrustean bed of daily 
working hours which every employee must 
serve or forfeit his job. 

According to Lady E. D. Simon, mem- 
ber of the Education Committee of the 
Manchester City Council, writing in the 
November issue of the Child, states that 
fewer than three per cent of England’s 
mothers of children aged 14 years and 
younger are employed on a full-time basis. 
England’s war industries do adapt them- 
selves so that mothers can contribute to war 
production while their children are in 
school without shirking their home duties. 

Through cooperative study and planning, 
in which national welfare organizations 


join with industrial and labor bodies and 
with those who control government produc- 
tion demands, manpower mobilization can 
include full consideration of the respon- 
sibilities of workers which might otherwise 
conflict with their war production duties. 
Such a move would greatly strengthen and 
encourage local counseling bodies. It is in 
harmony with the manner in which national 
and local bodies have collaborated in the 
solution of other welfare problems where 
national, local and personal considerations 
needed to be reconciled. 

Counseling service is a natural wartime 
extension of welfare functions. It provides 
an opportunity to make social work a uni- 
versally used profession instead of one 
whose chief function is to repair the effects 
of social breakdown. Our work may have 
to be called by new names. We may have 
to borrow words from military terminology. 
But it is an opportunity to further a move- 
ment which may open the way to a larger 
patriotism and a more lasting readiness to 
do battle for social justice to all. 
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RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION 


UF PERSUNNEL 


by RUSSELL DRAKE 

Chief, Administrative Services Unit 
Division of Social Welfare, 

Minnesota Department of Social Security 





HE SAME increased employment de- 
[mana which have made possible sharp 

reductions in assistance rolls have not 
only accelerated agency staff turnover to 
a like degree, but, in many instances, have 
created acute staff shortages. In numer- 
ous agencies, need for personnel has al- 
ready become emergent and in some situ- 
ations there is the real possibility of there 
being nothing left in local welfare offices 
but empty desks. 

There seem to be only three possible 
answers to the question of staff shortage: 

1. Operate with reduced staffs. 

2. Expand the recruitment program. 

3. Reduce resignations to an absolute 
minimum. 

Although welfare agencies obviously can- 
not interfere with the operation of the Se- 
lective Service System or entirely prevent 
employees from engaging in essential and 
oftentimes glamorous war activities, there 
are certain positive steps which can be taken 
in order to prevent resignations from as- 
suming epidemic proportions. Assuming that 
an experienced person is more valuable than 
an inexperienced one, then it would seem 
to be sound to place primary emphasis on 
retaining present employees before resort- 
ing to crippling staff cuts or to the recruit- 
ment of poorly trained and oftentimes com- 
pletely inexperienced workers. Many really 
valuable workers will stay on the job if 


they are satisfied and happy. Higher sal- 
aries may be a partial answer especially 
if pay has always been unjustifiably low. 
However, there must be in addition a 
clearly defined opportunity for growth and 
personal development as an additional in- 
centive for staying on the job. Scholarships 
for people who have demonstrated a high 
quality of work may be one of the answers. 
Definite statements of liberal sick leave and 
vacation policies help. 

If workers on the local level could feel 
a stronger sense of unity with those in the 
state agency, the feeling of isolation which 
oftentimes discourages so many rural work- 


‘ers, might be broken down. Annual induc- 


tion and in-service training institutes held 
in the state office and followed up by induc- 
tion training in the counties under the 
supervision of the state field staff, have 
proven of real value in this connection. 
Any effort which gives workers a sense of 
contributing to an undertaking which they 
can feel is really important to the welfare 
of the nation is of particular value ‘in the 
present situation. In short, welfare admin- 
istrators are now faced with an acute ne- 
cessity for applying the entire book of 
approved personnel practices. 


Merit systems set up for the primary 
purpose of screening out undesirable appli- 
cants and providing fair competition among 
persons possessing minimum qualifications, 











no longer meet present needs. “Applicants” 
in the former sense simply do not exist 
and practically all agencies have hung out 
the help wanted sign. Positions must now 
be sold to “prospects” by one or more of 
the following methods: 


1. Working in close cooperation with 
schools and colleges in their present efforts 
for setting up short term war courses for 
social services. Merit system requirements 
should be adjusted to conform. 


2. Improved salaries, conditions of em- 
ployment, and opportunities for advance- 
ment. 

3. Reducing entrance standards for new 
workers and placing greater emphasis on 
in-service training and supervision of work- 
ers on the job. 

4. A more rapid promotion of experi- 
enced personnel to vacancies in the higher 
grades. 

5. Creating limited term appointments 
for the war period so that people meeting 
minimum entrance qualifications can be 
provisionally appointed for the duration 
of the war without taking the usual merit 
system examination. The advantage of this 
is that it draws in certain valuable people 
who are “examination shy.” 


6. Securing the active participation of 
local welfare agencies in recruiting for 
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both formal examination or for direct lim- 
ited term appointments mentioned above. 

This latter method of “beating the bushes” 
seems the most hopeful as it involves only 
the filing of an application and its clear- 
ance through the Merit System Supervisor. 
Local welfare directors can be used to 
screen out persons obviously not qualified. 
Under this procedure appointments can be 
put through with a minimum of delay. 

In the final analysis a national manpow- 
er shortage means that there are not enough 
workers to go around and that certain activ- 
ities are bound to suffer. Welfare agencies 
will undoubtedly have to absorb a share 
of this loss. Programs should be re-exam- 
ined to determine which activities are 
most essential, work methods streamlined, 
and every possible short cut utilized. It 
may even be necessary to accept a consid- 
erable loss in program effectiveness but 
this, of course, should be considered as a 
last resort. 

There is no disagreement as to the vital 
need for adequate public welfare services 
during the war and it takes no prophet to 
predict that the post-war period will dem- 
onstrate the wisdom of those farseeing 
public welfare administrators who have 
won their own “battle of the home front” 
and came through with at least a skeleton 
organizaton upon which to build. 
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I 

Pusiic WELFARE IN TIME OF War 

UBLIC welfare services are based on a 

fixed and unchanging principle, the 

responsibility of government to assure 
a minimum of economic and social security 
to its citizens. This principle of public 
responsibility is fundamental to the opera- 
tion of our complex modern society which 
makes the individual as dependent on eco- 
nomic and social factors beyond his control 
as upon his own efforts and virtues. More- 
over the interdependence of all people in 
such a society means that none can suffer 
want or social dislocation without affecting 
the well-being of all. 

The principle is constant but its practical 
application must necessarily take different 
forms as do the hazards to which individu- 
als are subjected. The extensive system of 
public welfare agencies now serving every 
county of the nation came into existence in 
its present form in time of peace and ex- 
panded greatly during the ten years of 
depression. But their usefulness as gov- 
ernmental agents has been found equally 
important in time of war. Economic want 
resulting from unemployment has ceased 
to be a major factor in our social scene; 
financial need due to other causes continues 
but on a dwindling scale; but the disloca- 


tions and hazards of war have been reflected 
_——— 


*Reprints available, 10 cents a copy, $5.00 for one 
hundred, $8.00 for two hundred. 


in a gradual accumulation of new responsi- 
bilities by state and local welfare depart- 
ments. 

Financial assistance to those in need, 
especially the aged, dependent children, 
the handicapped, chronically ill, and those 
unable to support themselves for other rea- 
sons, is still the core of a public welfare 
program. But during the last fourteen 
months new needs have emerged from war 
conditions and new functions have been 
assumed by public welfare departments to 
meet them. Since these have come to the 
departments one by one, sometimes at the 
request of a federal agency, sometimes as 
a result of special local conditions, their 


* full effect on the character of the local 


public welfare job has not always been 
immediately apparent or understood. 

This statement undertakes to bring to- 
gether in one place a brief summary of 
each of these new services and to relate 
them to the problems of people in time of 
war. In a country where conditions vary 
enormously from one locality to another, 
not every local public welfare department 
is performing every one of the services de- 
scribed. However, every function described 
is being carried on by some public welfare 
agency and most of them by a substantial 
majority. Taken as a whole they show the 
range and character of the contribution 
public welfare is making to the war in its 
own field. 
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II 
New ProB_LeMs CREATED BY WAR 


© UNDERSTAND the added functions of 

welfare departments in time of war it is 
necessary to understand the added prob- 
lems which war creates for individuals and 
communities. Every one is coming to rec- 
ognize that modern war leaves no family, 
no social institution, no community, and no 
phase of living untouched. To build, equip, 
and maintain the armed forces needed to 
destroy our enemy requires sacrifices and 
adjustments on the part of every man, 
woman, and child, whether as combatant, 
worker, or consumer. 

The man who goes into military service 
must leave his civilian occupation and his 
family for a new and hazardous life. Those 
whom he formerly supported must look to 
new sources for their livelihood; his wife 
and children, other members of his family, 
must adjust their lives to his absence. The 
communities to which men in service go for 
training or military duty must absorb this 
new element into their social organization. 

For civilians two major types of adjust- 
ment are necessary. All who can must 
work and work hard to produce the goods 
necessary to equip the fighting forces at 
the front and maintain the health, morale, 
and productivity of those at home. Man- 
power has only recently begun to emerge 
as the No. 1 problem of war management. 
People who have never worked outside 
their homes before are going to work and 
people who have retired are going back. 
Youngsters, women, even those with chil- 
dren, old people who had retired, the handi- 
capped are finding places where their work 
is needed. Millions are having to leave 
old jobs, no longer essential in time of war, 
for new ones. Frequently this means learn- 
ing a new skill, adjusting to new ways, 
moving to a new location, or even leaving 
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a family behind. All must work longer 
hours and under more difficult conditions. 

The general upheaval and ferment of 
manpower adjustments is aggravated by 
the sacrifices required of civilians as con- 
sumers and taxpayers. War is enormously 
costly; in fact the only limit to its appetite 
short of victory is the capacity of its par- 
ticipants to expand their production and 
restrict their consumption. The only point 
at which civilian sacrifice becomes exces- 
sive is the point at which health, courage, 
and therefore productivity begin to fail. 
We in this country are far from that point. 
But sacrifices cannot be imposed on all 
alike for unhappily many of our people 
are already living below the margin of sub- 
sistence. These people too are essential to 
our victory. Even while sacrifices are im- 
posed and accepted, there must be mini- 
mum guarantees against the poverty that 
saps strength and destroys morale. And 
there must be guarantees against the haz- 
ards of war that fall, perhaps by accident, 
on the few. If civilians are courageously 
to face the possibility of attack, are to take 
what comes without panic and then go back 
to work, they must know that they will be 
aided and protected. 

At the same time that war conditions 
exact new effort and impose new sacrifices 
on individuals, they dislocate the economic 
and social machinery from which individu- 
als draw their sustenance. Some communi- 
ties with a concentration of war activity 
draw new population so rapidly that all 
their facilities are overtaxed. Others find 
themselves robbed of their vitality, with 
only the old and feeble left behind. Chil- 
dren are restless and confused by changes 
and their busy mothers have less time to 
help them. Segregation of the sexes creates 
social problems. The vast upheaval of pop- 
ulation disrupts social and community 
stability. 
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Every governmental function is affected 
by these changes. Public welfare depart- 
ments, charged with the responsibility of 
government to assist people in meeting fi- 
nancial or social problems beyond their 
personal power of solution, find that every 
aspect of social change brings them new 
problems. They have found their major 
contribution to the war in assisting indi- 
viduals to adjust to the changes it imposes 
and in easing the disproportionate burden 
of its sacrifices. 


Il 


WELFARE FuncTIOoNS RELATED TO 
MiLiTary SERVICE 


eee welfare agencies have been con- 
cerned with military service primarily as 
it involves family separation, dependency, 
and social dislocation. Up to the present 
the major factor in determining which able- 
bodied man should go into military service 
and which should remain in civilian life 
has been the family status of the individual. 
During this period the major job of welfare 
agencies has been helping to determine the 
facts on family and dependency status in 
connection with the selective service proc- 
ess. Now that we are entering upon a pe- 
riod of manpower shortage, the decision as 
to where an individual can best serve will 
necessarily depend less on his family status 
and more on occupational considerations. 
Welfare departments can therefore expect 
to find themselves increasingly concerned 
with problems growing out of family sep- 
aration. French experience demonstrated 
very clearly the devastating effect on mili- 
tary morale of uncertainty regarding the 
security and well-being of those left behind. 
One of the obligations falling upon state 
and local welfare agencies in time of war 
is to discharge the ultimate responsibility 
of these levels of government toward the 


dependents of their citizens who have gone 
to war. 


Services Related to Selective Service 


powers following the passage of the 
Selective Service Act in 1940, a classifi- 
cation system was devised which permitted 
the deferment of men with bona fide de- 
pendents. It was recognized by the Director 
of Selective Service that there would be 
many border-line cases where local Selec- 
tive Service Boards would require profes- 
sional assistance in determining the facts 
on which to base their ultimate decision. 
They were therefore advised to turn to wel- 
fare agencies for this type of service. In 
most states and localities public welfare 
departments have been extensively used for 
this purpose. The information that they de- 
veloped has not only proved useful to 
Selective Service Boards in making their 
decisions but has subsequently proved of 
value to the Army or Navy in administering 
the provisions for assisting dependents of 
men in service through allotments and 
allowances. 

Public welfare agencies have also been 


‘ requested by Selective Service Boards and 


Army authorities to secure information on 
the social history of registrants believed to 
be unsuited for military service for psy- 
chiatric reasons. 

Social workers in welfare departments 
were also requested to advise and assist 
registrants in filling out their blanks and in 
answering difficult questions, especially on 
their status with respect to dependents. 


Services to Other Agencies 


| MAJOR responsibility for meeting the 
needs of dependents of soldiers and 
sailors rests, not upon the welfare depart- 
ments, but-upon the Army and Navy which 
administer the system of financial allot- 
ments and allowances for their own men. 











The responsibility for meeting emergency 
or supplementary needs rests largely on 
private agencies, i.e., the Red Cross Home 
Service, Army Emergency Relief, and the 
Navy Relief Society. Nevertheless the pub- 
lic welfare departments, as governmental 
social agencies with nation-wide coverage, 
have found themselves called upon increas- 
ingly for service to these agencies in deter- 
mining facts and making recommendations 
with respect to the needs of dependents of 
men in service. This has been particularly 
true in rural‘and other areas where the 
Red Cross is without paid staff. 


Social Service and Assistance to Men in 
Service and Their Dependents 


ie ADDITION to the work they are doing in 
behalf of other agencies, the public wel- 
fare departments are themselves rendering 
service and assistance to servicemen and 
their dependents. This is especially true 
of but not restricted to those families who 
have previously been receiving some form 
of public assistance. Frequently assistance 
is required pending the receipt of a delayed 
allotment check or aid is needed to trace a 
missing payment. Difficult questions of 
eligibility and family relationships are 
often raised as, for example, in the case of 
a son in service who declines to make an 
allotment to dependent parents on the 
grounds that old age assistance should be 
available to them. Soldiers’ wives, often 
young and inexperienced, need special aid 
in meeting the problems of maternity. Wel- 
fare agencies can direct them to the special 
medical services available through public 
health agencies and otherwise advise them. 
Many welfare departments are assisting 
men returned from training camps during 
the first three months of service because of 
physical or mental disability to secure nec- 
essary treatment or hospitalization. 
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Communities adjacent to military sta- 
tions have problems that welfare depart- 
ments share with other community agencies 
such as aid and assistance for an occasional 
stranded wife and children, hospitality for 
visitors, recreational and informational 
services for the soldiers and others. 


IV 


SERVICES RELATED TO MANPOWER 
SHORTAGE 


| 6 MAJOR obligation of those remaining 
at home is to produce the munitions and 
other goods necessary to win the war. In 
order to maintain and equip armed services 
of 9,000,000 men as now contemplated by 
the military authorities for 1943, many 
people must work who in normal times 
would not do so and many others must 
change their jobs, their location, and their 
way of life. Converting the existing work- 
ing force to a war basis and expanding the 
labor pool by drawing in women, young- 
sters, the handicapped, the aged, and those 
now discriminated against because of race, 
religion, or other arbitrary factors involves 
a wide variety of social adjustments. Many 
of these adjustments are being facilitated 
through services rendered by public welfare 
departments. Increasingly as the labor 
market tightens it will be found here, as it 
has in England, that welfare services are 
needed to ease the processes of adjustment 
and so speed the all-out mobilization for 
war. 


Services to Working Mothers 


- ipnenaanrpe represent the largest single 
unused group in our potential working 
force. Employment of those without chil- 
dren presents no major social problem even 
though it may involve simplification of 
household management and adjustment of 
habits. But the employment of mothers 
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with young children creates grave social 
problems in which public welfare agencies, 
because of their child welfare responsibili- 
ties, have a definite interest. Many people 
argue that the hazard to our future society 
in depriving young children of their moth- 
er’s care and supervision is so great that no 
emergency could warrant the employment 
of mothers outside the home. Actually 
however the concentration of war produc- 
tion in certain communities which have 
long since reached the saturation point in 
their ability to absorb new population 
means that all possible local sources of la- 
bor must be utilized if war needs are to be 
met. In such communities, and others 
where mothers are going to work because 
of personal reasons, it becomes extremely 
urgent to provide suitable care outside 
their own homes for the children of work- 
ing mothers. 

Welfare departments share with public 
school authorities the major responsibility 
for assuring such care. In some areas this 
involves actual operation by the public wel- 
fare agencies of child care centers. In other 
localities welfare departments are sponsor- 
ing and supervising foster day care plans 
whereby women who are not employed as- 
sume the responsibility in their own homes 
for children of working mothers. Many 
welfare departments with authority to li- 
cense children’s institutions, child placing 
agencies, and boarding homes are extend- 
ing their licensing activities to organizations 
and foster homes providing care for part of 
the day. Counselling service to advise 
working mothers of children and inform 
them of available services is frequently pro- 
vided through public welfare agencies. In 
any area where federal funds are provided 
through the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services for day care planning, 
public welfare agencies must be represented 
on state and community planning commit- 


tees. Public welfare officials are chairmen 
of a majority of state and many local child 
care committees and welfare agency staff 
members have done much of the work of 
initial planning, surveying of need, and 
organizing of available resources. 


Services Related to the Employment 
of Children 


I" MANY areas young people of high school 
L age without previous experience in farm 
work have been called upon to work in 
agriculture in order to meet wartime farm 
labor shortages and to increase food pro- 
duction. Immature and inexperienced boys 
and girls can be used in agriculture effec- 
tively and without detriment to their health 
and educational opportunities only if the 
conditions of employment are carefully 
safeguarded. Public welfare departments 
have assisted in the setting up of such pro- 
grams for the employment of young work- 
ers in wartime agriculture by working with 
agricultural, educational, and employment 
service agencies to assure suitable condi- 
tions of work and adequate social super- 


_ vision. This becomes particularly impor- 


tant when such employment is so located 
that it involves living away from home and 
removal from normal parental supervision. 

Welfare departments are also, in some 
cases, cooperating with agencies responsible 
for administering child labor laws in seeing 
that young workers are not employed, as a 
result of war shortages, in places or under 
conditions which present serious physical 
or social hazards. 


Rehabilitation 

| gegen source for additional workers 
to meet growing wartime requirements 

is to be found in those people who suffer 

from remediable physical defects or who, 


though handicapped, could be fitted for 
employment by special training. Since 








many of these persons are now dependent 
on public aid for support, a number of pub- 
lic welfare agencies have thought it worth- 
while from all points of view to make an 
investment of public funds in their rehabili- 
tation. This involves medical and operative 
treatment, furnishing of corrective appli- 
ances, psychiatric consultation, special food 
in correcting nutritional defects, coopera- 
tion with educational authorities in special 
training, and other types of assistance de- 
pending on the particular handicap of the 
individual. In many places public welfare 
departments have made special provision 
for extending rehabilitative assistance to 
young men rejected for military service be- 
cause of disability. 


Individualized Placement Service 


— related to the successful employ- 
ment of the handicapped and other 
marginal workers is the need for an indi- 
vidualized type of placement service utiliz- 
ing the skill of social workers in making 
placements involving particular social or 
physical adjustments. In some localities 
public welfare departments, eager to see 
the potential manpower represented on 
their assistance rolls effectively utilized, 
have worked out cooperative plans with the 
public employment offices for rendering 
this type of service. Usually this involves 
the temporary assignment of social workers 
from the welfare department to the employ- 
ment office to deal with placements involv- 
ing particular problems. In other states 
workers have been employed to demonstrate 
to employers ways in which handicapped 
workers, such as the blind, can be success- 
fully utilized. 


Services and Assistance Related 
to Migration 


pa FACT that much of our war employ- 
ment is not located within commuting dis- 
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tance of our available labor reserves has 
necessitated a vast migration of workers, 
with or without their families. The end of 
this movement is not yet in sight. Migra- 
tion is a difficult process for most people, 
accustomed to their established ways, and 
financially costly. So far there has been 
in this country, as compared with England 
where it is accepted practice, comparatively 
little assisted migration. However several 
state welfare departments have developed 
plans for assisting unemployed persons to 
move from depressed areas to areas within 
the state where war production is centered. 
Such assistance usually includes the cost 
of travel and removal of household posses- 
sions together with sufficient financial aid 
to maintain the family until the first pay 
check is received. Financial assistance is 
usually supported by the aid of the social 
worker in seeing that the family becomes 
sufficiently well adjusted in the new com- 
munity to be reasonably stable before the 
case is closed. Many welfare departments 
are extending this same type of friendly 
service, usually on a very informal basis, 
to other newcomers in expanding centers 
of war production. 


V 


SERVICES TO CIVILIANS AFFECTED BY 
ENEMY ACTION 


oO" of the major characteristics of the 
present war is the fact that civilians are 
subjected not only to the sacrifices imposed 
by a shrinking nonwar economy but also 
to the actual hazards attendant on enemy 
action. England and other countries, subject 
to recurrent enemy attack from the air or 
otherwise, prepared themselves for enor- 
mous physical casualties only to find that 
while loss of life was comparatively light 
property destruction with subsequent home- 
lessness, need for assistance, and temporary 
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social dislocation exceeded anything for 
which they were prepared. It was therefore 
necessary for them to shift the emphasis 
of their program from a vast system of 
casualty hospitals to a vast system of wel- 
fare services. 


Emergency Welfare Services 


N THIs country we are still fortunate in our 
I comparative isolation from the actual 
combat areas of the war and from the 
operating bases of our enemy. Nevertheless 
we must be prepared for any eventuality 
not only in terms of air raid drills but also 
in terms of our ability to extend the serv- 
ices to people which will meet their imme- 
diate needs and re-establish them on a func- 
tioning basis. Naturally while defense 
councils are responsible for planning and 
directing these services as a part of the pro- 
tective program, the major responsibility 
for discharging the responsibility of gov- 
ernment to render actual assistance to its 
citizens in this kind of emergency has fallen 
to the existing public welfare agencies. 

The Office of Civilian Defense has rec- 
ommended to state defense councils that 
the state welfare administrator be named 
Chief of Emergency Welfare Services for 
the protective services within the state. This 
has already been done in many states and 
in many localities the local public welfare 
administrator has been named Chief of 
Emergency Welfare Services for the Citi- 
zens Defense Corps of the local defense 
council. The Chief of Emergency Welfare 
Services, acting under the direction of the 
Commander of the Citizens’ Defense Corps 
(who assumes over-all responsibility in 
times of emergency), is responsible for 
working out with the public welfare depart- 
ments, the Red Cross, and all other agencies 
the arrangements under which the facilities 
of these operating groups will be used for 
welfare services in case of attack. 


A comprehensive emergency welfare 
service plan must include all those types 
of service and assistance necessary to meet 
the varied social or economic needs of civil- 
ians which result from enemy action. Such 
needs include not only immediate shelter 
and food for those who are rendered home- 
less by attack, but also those social services 
necessary to re-establish families and to 
get workers back to their jobs as quickly 
as possible. Under the agreements worked 
out nationally between the American Red 
Cross, the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, and the Office of Civilian 
Defense, the usual pattern is for the Red 
Cross to supply temporary emergency shel- 
ter and feeding in rest centers and for the 
public welfare departments to furnish long 
time assistance on an individual basis. Both 
operate under plans worked out with the 
Chief of Emergency Welfare Services and 
under his direction in time of emergency. 
Where the Chief of Emergency Welfare 
Services is also public welfare administra- 
tor the two functions are often kept separate 
but usually the staff and facilities of the 


_ welfare department are used by the defense 


council in developing and servicing this 
program. 


Civilian War Assistance 


j nee CivitiaN War Assistance program 
embraces all those services within the 
total emergency welfare plan for which the 
federal government, through the Bureau 
of Public Assistance of the Social Security 
Board, will provide financial aid. For the 
purpose of this program state welfare de- 
partments have been designated as agents 
of the Social Security Board for the ex- 
penditure of federal funds, either in the 
form of advances or on a 100% reimburse- 
ment basis. These funds may be expended 
for the following purposes: 

1. Food, clothing, shelter, fuel, household 
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equipment and supplies, medical care, transpor- 
tation incidentals, and other ordinary require- 
ments of individuals and families. 

2. Emergency mass care, including group 
shelter, feeding, emergency clothing and neces- 
sary incidentals (where adequate facilities are 
not available through the American Red Cross). 

3. Replacement of tools and other equipment 
required to enable workers to return to their 
employment promptly. 

4. Salvage, repair or replacement of furni- 
ture, and minimum repairs to real property to 
make it habitable. 


5. Storage of household goods. 
6. Burial. 


Other Services to Civilians 
Affected by Enemy Action 


bagrnens War Assistance funds have al- 
ready been used by state and local wel- 
fare departments to meet several types of 
need arising from enemy action or the 
threat of such action. First, assistance has 
been made available to civilian evacuees 
from Alaska and Hawaii. Assistance has 
also been provided for destitute persons 
from shipwrecked vessels and the depend- 
ents of merchant seamen, for needy persons 
repatriated from enemy or occupied coun- 
tries, for families removed from land need- 
ed for military purposes, and for civilian 
defense workers injured in the discharge 
of their duties. 


Assistance to Enemy Aliens 


pers welfare departments have also been 
asked by the Social Security Board to 
administer other federal funds for the pur- 
pose of providing the service and assistance 
necessary to facilitate the removal of enemy 
aliens and others from military or prohib- 
ited areas and for relieving distress caused 
by restrictive actions of the federal gov- 
ernment. During the period when persons 
of Japanese ancestry were being evacuated 
from the west coast public welfare agencies 
provided service and financial aid in facil- 


itating their removal. Assistance is also 
available from this fund for relief of the 
dependents of those who have been evacu- 
ated, detained, or interned. 


Evacution 


TATE and local welfare departments have 
5 an important role in planning, with oth- 
er public agencies, the services necessary 
at the point of departure, in transit, and in 
reception areas should military necessity 
require the removal of civilians from zones 
of military operation. Present plans of the 
Joint Committee on Evacuation of the O.C.D. 
and O.D.H.W.S. call for the creation of a 
state evacuation authority within the frame- 
work of the State Defense Council to be 
composed of the responsible heads of the 
state agencies concerned with problems of 
health, welfare, education, housing, and 
transportation. 


VI 
ASSISTANCE TO THE NEEDY 


Ww" puts new emphasis on the traditional 
responsibility of public welfare depart- 
ments to relieve the distress of those in need 
and at the same time puts new difficulties 
in their way of meeting that responsibility. 
The fact that the extent of economic need 
is lessened in no way reduces the obligation 
of government to assure a minimum of eco- 
nomic security to all people. The haunting 
memory of hunger and unemployment not 
so long past still lingers to becloud with 
fear for the future the present war-born 
prosperity. Moreover there is need, in time 
of stress when every potential worker is a 
public asset, for minimum guarantees as 
well as maximum ceilings on income. The 
public safety as well as the public welfare 
demands that no person, whether needy be- 
cause of age, youth, physical handicap, or 
temporary unemployment, be permitted to 
fall below the minimum level of subsistence 
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necessary to health and decency. This is a 
question of maintaining both national vigor 
and national morale in a time that places 
strain upon all, 

The administration of public assistance 
in wartime places new burdens on welfare 
departments even though total case loads 
will normally go down. The rising cost of 
living must be recognized in adjusted bud- 
gets. New sources of income, such as fam- 
ily allowances from those in military serv- 
ice or part-time employment, complicate 
the job of caseworkers in determining 
grants. Transportation difficulties affect 
both worker and client. Rationing, espe- 
cially of foodstuffs, affects the administra- 
tion of public assistance and shortages im- 
pose particular problems of household 
management on those living at the lowest 
income level. Now, more than ever before, 
clients require advice and service from 
their visitors in addition to financial aid. 
Public assistance workers, for example, are 
increasingly confronted with the question, 
raised by public and mother alike, as to 
whether the mother of a family receiving 
Aid to Dependent Children should take em- 
ployment. Assistance to dependent children 
grew out of the conviction that mothers of 
small children should make their contribu- 
tion to society in the rearing of these chil- 
dren regardless of financial considerations. 
Today public assistance agencies and work- 
ers carry a heavy responsibility in inter- 
preting or adapting that policy and philos- 
ophy under conditions of war. 

The established assistance program has 
been the source in organization, experience, 
and personnel for most of the new services 
to meet special wartime needs. To meet 
the growing shortage of social workers it 
has been necessary to simplify its opera- 
tions to free experienced workers for new 
functions and to assimilate and train new 
workers in their place. Public assistance 


is the sound foundation on which special- 
ized war assistance rests. 

Those state and local welfare depart- 
ments concerned with assistance to the 
needy through institutional care are also 
confronted with new problems. Many fac- 
tors in the war situation tend to an increase 
in certain groups of the institutional popu- 
lation, especially the chronically ill for 
whom it is increasingly difficult to secure 
care in hospitals, almshouses, and private 
nursing homes. At the same time the war 
has greatly increased the difficulties of in- 
stitutional management. Manpower short- 
ages have made it extremely difficult to 
retain or secure professional and custodial 
staff; priorities and shortages of supplies 
as well as increasing prices further contrib- 
ute to the problem. 


Vil 


SocIAL AND PROTECTIVE SERVICES TO 
Meet WARTIME SOciIAL DISLOCATIONS 


WwW is not only a destroyer of lives and 
property but also of the stability in 
which most social and moral values are 
rooted. Family separation, vast population 
movement, and inevitable emphasis on the 
negative virtues of violence are potent 
forces which can scarcely be objectively 
evaluated in the time of their happening. 
But already we can begin to see the evi- 
dence of their handiwork in increasing 
juvenile delinquency, hasty marriage and 
sex irregularity, mental instability or 
breakdown, a weakening of community 
cohesion, and a general feeling of uneasi- 
ness concerning the future. 

Thoughtful and responsible citizens are 
increasingly concerned with social action 
to minimize the effect of these destructive 
factors upon individuals and upon the so- 
ciety for the preservation of which all our 





present sacrifices are made. There is no 
one agency obviously on which this total 
responsibility falls but public welfare de- 
partments, as the unit of government con- 
cerned with individual and social welfare, 
have clearly a major obligation to use their 
knowledge, skill, and dedication to basic 
human values to prevent the creation of 
huge lists of wartime social casualties. 


Child Welfare Services 


gee concern must be for the children, 
innocent victims of today’s tragedies 
and powerful moulders of tomorrow’s des- 
tinies. Many children in wartime are de- 
prived of their most fundamental needs, a 
secure home and a stable community. The 
absence of a father in military service, a 
mother in a war job, a community over- 
grown and unable to provide adequately 
the regular public services benefitting chil- 
dren all add to the difficulties of growing 
into well adjusted adulthood. Welfare 
departments, through their child welfare 
services, have a peculiarly difficult and com- 
pelling responsibility to minimize the dis- 
locations of war on the lives of children. 

War does not change the needs of chil- 
dren but it does create conditions which 
make it more difficult for parents and com- 
munities to meet those needs. Child wel- 
fare services do not in consequence change 
their character but they must be expanded 
and intensified if the wartime needs of 
children are to be met. Children need, 
in war as in peace, to be protected from 
physical want, from neglect, from exploita- 
tion, from illness and physical disability, 
and from all conditions which might pre- 
vent their best development, physical, men- 
tal, and social. To offset the effects of war 
it has been necessary for child welfare 
workers to extend their activities in the fol- 
lowing directions: 

1. Protection of children in their own 
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homes through social guidance and legal 
action. 

2. Arranging care for children outside 
their own homes where necessary. 

3. Finding and securing attention for 
children who are physically or mentally 
handicapped. 

4. Safeguarding children of illegitimate 
birth. 

5. Service to courts handling problems 
of child custody, or juvenile delinquency. 

6. Assistance to child-bearing institu- 
tions in problems of admissions and after- 
care service. 

7. Extending psychiatric or other case 
work service to children in connection with 
mental hygiene clinics. 

8. Assisting schools in handling at- 
tendance and conduct problems. 

9. Organizing community activities for 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


Social Protection 


oe social tragedy of war is the seg- 
regation of the sexes, especially in that 
time of life when young men and women 
are normally seeking each other out with 
a view to establishing their own homes and 
families. The interruption of this process 
by war leads to over hasty marriages on 
the part of some, sex delinquency on the 
part of others, and unless checked, an in- 
crease in the unhappy institution of prosti- 
tution with its attendant evils of disease 
and social ostracism. The protection of 
young girls in these circumstances, and 
through them indirectly of young men, is 
also a major social responsibility. Public 
welfare departments have a definite role 
to play in any program of social protection 
and the Social Protection Division of the 
0.D.H.W.S. has recommended that public 
welfare departments accept girls and young 
women referred by police women, proba- 
tion officers, medical social workers, and 
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others on a selected case by case basis, in- 
cluding: 

1. Those entitled to aid to dependent 
children. 

2. Others who need financial assistance 
or sheltcx. 

3. Those who need case work service 
not available from some specialized agency. 
Also in many states welfare departments 
have loaned social workers to work in 
quarantine hospitals operated by state and 
local health agencies. 


Removal of Families 


NE of the dislocations of war which pub- 
t lic welfare agencies are helping indi- 
viduals to meet is the necessity to move 
from land or communties needed by mili- 
tary or other agencies for war purposes. 
This is particularly difficult in the case of 
farm families where a dual readjustment is 
necessary: first in their way of earning a 
livelihood and second in their living ar- 
rangements. Welfare agencies have as- 
sisted the Farm Security Administration in 
resettling farm families and have frequent- 
ly taken a primary responsibility in assist- 
ing urban families to make new arrange- 
ments. Frequently individuals and families 
without an employable member have been 
encouraged and assisted by public welfare 
departments to move out of overcrowded 
centers of war production or isolated areas 
of possible vulnerability. 


Informational and Other Social Services 


MM difficult to pin within the narrow 
confines of definition, and yet perhaps 
most important, are those miscellaneous 
services extended to individuals with per- 
sonal or family problems by the social 
workers in public welfare departments. Es- 
pecially in smaller communities where pri- 
vate agencies are unknown the “welfare 
office” or perhaps even the “welfare lady” 


becomes the natural magnet of all people 
in trouble. As the complexities of life in- 
crease under war conditions not only are 
there many people who need objective and 
sympathetic advice but the need for a cen- 
tral source of information becomes very 
great. Information regarding available 
sources of specialized aid is particularly 
important to busy newcomers in centers of 
war production. Information regarding the 
many new governmental requirements and 
protections affecting individual civilians is 
in constant demand. In England social 
agencies have established Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaus for this specific purpose. In this 
country in many places this type of miscel- 
laneous service falls to the public welfare 
departments. 


Planning for the Future 


ucH of the individual and social un- 
easiness characterizing our present 
period springs from fear regarding the 
future. What will happen, people wonder, 
when our young men return from the war, 
when our war industries no longer have a 


market, when the rest of the world ceases 


its pre-occupation with fighting and concen- 
trates its attention on producing the great 
wealth which modern science makes pos- 
sible? 

The widespread interest here as well as 
in England in the provisions of the recently 
released English Beveridge Report and in 
the proposals of our own National Re- 
sources Planning Board on Work, Security 
and Relief Policy make clear what a large 
part the fear of economic insecurity plays 
in this general uneasiness. Social security, 
whether provided through jobs, insurance, 
or assistance, is the rightful concern of 
public welfare departments. Increasingly, 
administrators and their staffs are begin- 
ning to think, talk, and plan in terms of 
the post-war period. Such planning is both 
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timely and necessary even though the war 
is far from being won, for assurance with 
respect to the future is an essential element 
in maintaining the social stability and in- 
dividual morale on which the future in fact 
depends. 


Vill 


CoMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 


M*™ of the war services of public wel- 
fare departments are clearly exten- 
sions or modifications of their former 
peacetime responsibilities and involve 
chiefly questions of adapting their own op- 
erations to wartime conditions. But there 
are many new social and individual needs 
which can only be met through community 
action in which the participation of all 
social agencies and many groups not nor- 
mally considered “social agencies” in the 
narrower sense is needed. Here the role of 
the public agency is one not so much of 
program operation as of community lead- 
ership. 

The creation of state and local defense 
or war councils to provide the medium for 
community action to meet war needs is the 
logical center for cooperative action in the 
welfare as in other fields. A majority of 
state and local welfare administrators are 
members either of the defense council itself 
or of a subcommittee concerned with wel- 
fare problems. In other places where the 
council is composed primarily of laymen, 
the welfare administrator and his staff serve 
as the secretariat or operating arm of the 
defense council in the welfare field. In- 
creasingly as the organization for protec- 
tive services is perfected, the state and local 
defense councils, encouraged by the Office 
of Civilian Defense, are turning their atten- 
tion to the civilian war services so neces- 
sary to wartime morale. Public welfare 
agencies are taking the lead in bringing 





together all community groups, both pro- 
fessional and others, in cooperative effort 
to meet the needs for social and commu- 
nity services. 


Training and Use of Volunteers 


‘fags related to the need in wartime 

for organization of all community agen- 
cies is the need for widespread participa- 
tion of individuals in community service 
on a volunteer basis. Volunteer service 
meets a two-way need. It helps to supple- 
ment the shrinking professional staff of 
community agencies in time of growing 
need, and it gives to individuals who are 
not able to carry a regular job the oppor- 
tunity for public service so much desired 
in time of national danger. Public welfare 
agencies have recognized the importance of 
this phase of wartime community leader- 
ship by providing training courses for vol- 
unteers in the welfare field and encouraging 
the constructive use of such volunteers in 
their own activities and those of other social 
agencies. 


Consultation With Other Agences 


N ADDITION to their activities in defense 
councils, public welfare departments are 
playing an important role as spokesman 
for the needs of people, especially the low 
income groups, in dealing with agencies of 
war management and others. They have 
been asked to advise state O.P.A. offices and 
local rationing boards on the essentiality 
of certain social services. They are advis- 
ing employment offices on social questions 
involved in manpower policy. Their rela- 
tionship to selective service boards has 
already been described. Industries in many 
places have turned to them for advice and 
assistance on problems involving the wel- 
fare of their personnel. They must not 
only be prepared to advise on welfare ques- 
tions at all times on the request of agencies 
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operating in the related fields of health, 
housing, education, recreation, and con- 
sumer protection but they must be always 
on the alert to anticipate problems of indi- 
vidual welfare in which their experience 
and resources might be helpful. 


Public Interpretation 


q™ of the big jobs of welfare depart- 
ments in wartime has been the inter- 
pretation to the public of the many social 
problems war has brought to individuals 
and families and the effect of their chang- 
ing needs on the work of public welfare 
agencies. This has been made difficult, but 
all the more important, by the fact that 
during the long years of the depression pub- 
lic welfare became associated in the minds 
of most people with financial assistance to 
those in economic need. The wide range 
of problems and needs which public wel- 
fare departments have been called on to 
meet during the first year of the war is 
itself evidence of the fallacy of thinking 
of welfare services exclusively in terms of 
assistance. It is important that the public 
understand the changing character of the 
services it supports and their basic rela- 
tionship to the successful prosecution of the 
war. Moreover, it is more important than 
ever that they understand that these services 
are provided as a part of the program of 
mutual aid and protection which is the 
essence of modern government, that public 
welfare services, like those of the schools, 
the fire department, or the garbage collec- 
tors, reflect neither on the dignity, the inde- 
pendence, nor the virtue of those who benefit 
by them. Only through knowledge can this 
public understanding be achieved; public 
welfare administrators and their staffs are 
devoting an increasing amount of time and 
effort to bringing about such understand- 
ing through a closer contact between their 
work and the public at large. 


IX 


CONCLUSION 


Ww" has brought many changes to our 
social and economic organization. The 
peace will undoubtedly bring many others, 
the exact nature of which we can anticipate 
only dimly. For we are living in a highly 
dynamic period of the world’s history with 
the explosive forces of change leaving their 
mark on every aspect of our lives. But we 
in this country are proud of the revolution- 
ary character of our own history which 
brought us in three centuries, a mere mo- 
ment in man’s total history, from the un- 
touched wilderness to the most highly indus- 
trialized nation of the world. We are 
wedded by temperament to the gospel of 
progress; we do not now withdraw in fear 
at the prospect of further change. 

In this great American tradition, social 
service has played a major role. It has 
been the handmaiden of social progress, 
serving always to assist individuals in their 
adjustment to the sweeping forces of change 
and in their capacity to withstand the rigors 


of temporary hardship which inevitably 


come to some in its wake. In the days of 
our youth when our period of growth was 
characterized by wave upon wave of immi- 
gration from other countries, and a never 
ceasing western movement within our own 
country, social service played its major 
role in the assimilation of newcomers. That 
was the period to which leaders like Jacob 
Riis and Jane Addams gave the tone, a 
period when social service, largely volun- 
tary, saw that the creation of a cohesive, 
intelligent, unexploited citizenry for our 
new democracy was the major task. More 
recently with the ending of our period of 
geographic expansion a new problem, un- 
employment and widespread economic 
want, has emerged to challenge the social 
conscience and vision of a democratic na- 
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tion. Again democracy looked to social 
service to meet the first problem of the time, 
the need for economic security through 
public work, relief, insurance, and assis- 
tance. 

Now we have entered upon a new period, 
a period when public welfare agencies have 
been called upon to carry forward the great 
tradition of social service which has been 
passed on to them by those who went before. 
This tradition has two major characteristics, 
both fundamental to our objectives in the 
struggle now raging throughout the world. 
The first of these is the concept of the im- 
portance of the individual as the source 
of all other value. Public welfare in a 
democracy is rooted in this concept and 
repudiates the philosophy of the Nazis that 
social services are solely the means to an 
implementation of state policy. Our tradi- 
tion would never permit a granting of as- 
sistance only to the racially elect, a death 
sentence through starvation to those deemed 
of no value to the state as the Nazis have 
decreed for Jews, Poles, and others. Again 
our tradition of social service stands with 
democracy itself in its devotion to prog- 





ress, to change as opposed to the totali- 
tarian concept of such services as a means 
to the maintenance of an outmoded status 
quo which no longer serves the best interests 
of the common man. 

Public welfare agencies take pride in 
their role in the forward march of prog- 
ress. They bring to it a great tradition 
which they are carrying forward along new 
paths to meet the needs of people in their 
own time. 
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REORGANIZATION 


HE State Department of Welfare reorganiza- 
[see in South Carolina has resulted in a 

coordinated division of public assistance to 
be directed by Leila Grover Johnson, formerly 
on the faculty of the University of South Caro- 
lina. Reorganization was brought about under 
the direction of Arthur B. Rivers, the new direc- 
tor of the Welfare Department. 

A recently created division of Child Welfare 
in the California State Department of Social 
Welfare has taken over all the work formerly 
done by the divisions of Boarding Homes and 
Institutions and Child Welfare Services, and in 
addition is directly responsible for coordinating 
all department activities having to do with chil- 
dren. The growing problems of child welfare 
created by the war makes this new division 
especially timely. 


REGISTRATION OF WOMEN 


pecan of women, 16 years of age and 
over, in Hawaii became a reality under the 
terms of a general order issued by the Office of 
the Military Governor. The registration involv- 


‘ing the completion of an occupational question- 


naire was handled by the Registration Division 
of the 0.C.D. Completed questionnaires were 
sent to the U.S.E.S., processed, and sent to the 
Volunteer Placement Bureau of the O.C.D. 


STANDARDS OF ASSISTANCE 


HE Washington State Department of Social 

Security is undertaking a special project in 
standards of assistance in cooperation with the 
staff of the Social Security Board. They are ex- 
ploring possible different methods of determining 
need and arriving factually at appropriate 
amounts of public assistance grants. The reason 
for such exploration is that certain of the laws 
under which need is now determined have led to 
lack of flexibility in consideration of the facts. 
Participating in the project are staff members in 
three county welfare departments. 


DEPARTMENTAL OBJECTIVES 


HE Washington State Department of Social 

Security has issued a mimeographed state- 
ment on plans and objectives for the current year 
that is based on the planning of each of the 
divisions and service units. This outlining of 
plans will serve as an aid to better coordination 
of work and also as a guide to individual divi- 
sion supervisors. The statement shows clear 
awareness of service needs in contrast to assist- 
ance, of civilian war service responsibilities, of 
staff development needs, of the strategic im- 
portance of field service, and of the value of 
further correlation of the work of the division 
and service units. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


HE Louisiana Department of Public Welfare 
T is making available funds for the professional 
training of staff for child welfare. Only candi- 
dates who meet the requirements for enrolling in 
professional schools are being accepted, with 


. preference given to present employees of the 
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department. Agreements are made between the 
department and the candidate selected, by which 
each candidate is granted an allowance of $75 
per month. The candidate selects his own school, 
and the department agrees to place all candidates 
within the limits of civil service rules, with the 
candidate agreeing to continue with the depart- 
ment in the Child Welfare Division for at least 
one year after completing this training. 

Through the cooperation of the State Welfare 
Department’s Division of Mental Hygiene, the 
Indiana University Training Course for Social 
Work is giving a special course in psychiatric 
social work. This course is set up primarily to 
train social workers for positions now available 
in the State Department of Public Welfare. 


DECLINE IN RELIEF 


HE Social Security Board reports the sharp- 
est declines in relief cases and payments since 
the downward trend began in August 1940. De- 








creases of 9.4 per cent in the number of assist- 
ance cases and 10.9 per cent in assistance ex- 
penditures in 19 large cities constitute the 
largest decline in any month during this period. 
The significance of these reductions is empha- 
sized by the fact that the usual seasonal move- 
ment in general assistance is upward in No- 
vember. 


NEED FoR Day CARE 


HE New Jersey Department of Public Instruc- 

tion has issued surveys of the need for day 
care among children of working mothers in 
Trenton, Hackensack, Passaic, and in Hamilton 
Township. These surveys were made through 
questionnaires sent out by the public schools 
and the statistical analyses were made by the 
Division of Statistics and Research of the State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies with 
the cooperation of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. The purpose was to find out 
to what extent mothers with school and pre- 
school children go out of the home to seek work 
and what care their children have while the 
mothers are away from home. 


Point RATIONING 


HILE the official announcement has not yet 
en setting the date for the inauguration 
of the point system of rationing certain canned 
goods, public assistance agencies may well wish 
to anticipate the inauguration of the program in 
familiarizing their staffs with the procedures. 
Public assistance clients and the low income 
groups served by public welfare agencies will 
need help even more than the ordinary consumer 
since not only funds must be budgeted in the 
purchase of food, but ration points must also be 
taken into consideration. Public welfare agen- 
cies should be in a position to assist clients. 

The Department of Information of the Office 
of Price Administration in Washington, D. C. 
is planning in various ways to explain the system 
to American consumers. They hope to enroll a 
vast volunteer army of “explainers” to be avail- 
able in local grocery stores during the early 
period of the ration program. In some commu- 
nities, demonstration “stores” have already been 
set up. 

It is suggested that the operation of the point 
rationing system would be a very appropriate 
subject for staff meetings and administrators 
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may obtain from the nearest O.P.A. office infor- 
mation on the operation of the plan. 


CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT 


R. W. Ballard, managing officer of the Illinois 
State Training School for Boys has been working 
to liberalize the policies in the institution. In- 
cluded in a recent memorandum to his staff is 
the following statement: 

“Boys in residence at this school are com- 
mitted to the institution as wards of the Man- 
aging Officer who is legally responsible for their 
care, protection, and treatment. I want it known 
and thoroughly understood by all employees 
that I am unalterably opposed to any means of 
corporal punishment whatsoever. . . . 

“If anyone cannot wholeheartedly accept this 
thesis or cooperate with me in carrying out the 
spirit of this bulletin, his resignation will be 
acceptable.” 


HANDBOOKS 


HE Federal Social Security Board has issued 
| handbook for state agencies entitled “Poli- 
cies and Procedures Governing the Administra- 
tion of Civilian War Assistance,” prepared by the 
Bureau of Public Assistance. A limited number 
of these were made available to state agencies in 
preliminary form, and additional copies will be 
available when it appears in printed form. 

The California State Department of Social 
Welfare has prepared a War Services Handbook 
in loose-leaf form based on the Dewey Decimal 
System, i.e., groups of numbers assigned by sub- 
ject. This will permit revision of material. 

A Handbook for County Welfare Board Mem- 
bers has been issued by the Division of Social 
Welfare of the Minnesota State Department of 
Social Security. It was prepared to aid the 
county welfare board members in understanding 
the part they play in the administration and 
development of programs of aid and service 
available in the state. 


New STATE DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


TATE of Alabama Department of Public Wel- 
fare ANNUAL REPORT for the fiscal year 

October 1, 1941-September 30, 1942. 

Biennial Report of the Department of Public 
Assistance of the State of Idaho, 1941-1942. 

State of Maryland, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Twenty-First Biennial Report, 1941- 
1942. 
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LOCAL COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATORS AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 





Facts About CouNcIL MEMBERS 
What's in a Title? 
NE of the continuing problems of secre- 
(] tariats of membership organizations is that 
of keeping clear the titles of the individual 
members. The members of the Council are 
known by such a variety of titles that we were 
prompted recently to tabulate them in order to 
see which title, if any, has the greatest vogue in 
the field of local public welfare administration. 
With the thought that Council members them- 
selves might be interested, we present the follow- 
ing brief summary. 

Of the 203 Council members who have sub- 
mitted agency information questionnaires, 114 
have the title of “director”; 27 are called “su- 
perintendents”; 19 are “administrators”; 19 are 
“secretaries”; 13 are “commissioners”; and 11 
are “agents,” “managers,” “supervisors,” or 
“workers-in-charge.” 

It is interesting to note that certain of the titles 
currently used may be identified on a regional 
basis. The “superintendents” are found chiefly 
in the southeastern states; the “administrators” 
are mainly in the Pacific northwest; the “com- 
missioners” are nearly all in New York; and the 
“agents” are found in New England. 

If this particular bit of incidental intelligence 
has any significance it is that the title of “direc- 
tor” is the one most commonly used. This fact 
may be of interest to agencies considering re- 
organizations. 


Experience and Tenure 


NOTHER analysis of the membership of the 
Council has some bearing on the current 
question as to whether or not there is a tendency 
toward careers in public administration. Council 
members will recall that they have been asked 
how long they have served in their present offices, 
how long in their present agencies, and how 
long in the field of public welfare. From the 
analysis emerges clearly the fact that local public 
welfare administrators have a sound background 
of experience behind them. 


To the question concerning length of expe- 
rience in the field of public welfare, 56 adminis- 
trators noted more than ten years of service; 117 
reported service of between five and ten years; 
29 noted between one and five years of service; 
and only one has been in the field for less than 
one year. 

Of the administrators reporting, 25 have 
served more than ten years in their present agen- 
cies; 96 have service of between five and ten 
years; 71 note service of one to five years; and 
11 report less than one year of service in the 
present agency. 

The amount of turnover among local adminis- 
trators appears to be rather less than one might 
suppose. Seventeen Council members report that 
they have held their present offices for more than 
ten years, 68 note tenure of five to ten years, 97 
have served in their present offices between one 
and five years, and only 21 have assumed their 
present positions during the last year. 

Another significant fact is that of the 203 
members replying, 162 had had some public 


: welfare experience prior to their appointment to 


their present positions. Of the 41 whose first 
responsibilities in the public welfare field were 
as local administrators, 32 have now been in 
office for more than five years. (Of course, this 
analysis does not take into account the previous 
experience in private welfare agencies which 
many administrators had had.) 

Council members may take some pride in the 
fact that as a group, they have a substantial 
amount of experience behind them. 


Recent REPORTS 
Service and Assistance 


OCAL administrators have frequently been 
faced with the problem of getting across to 

the public that there is a real need for family 
service in the administration of public assistance. 
A report which may be helpful in this connection 
is the annual report of the Cook County (lIlli- 
nois) Bureau of Public Welfare for the fiscal 
year 1941-1942. Under such headings as “Serv- 
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ice to Applicants” and “Service to Recipients” 
the Bureau has done an excellent job of present- 
ing this aspect of local public assistance admin- 
istration. This type of information, if made 
available on a wider scale (and in larger type! ) 
could be very useful in creating a better public 
understanding of what local public assistance 
workers do. 


Medical Care Manual 


HE Suffolk County Department of Public 

Welfare, Bay Shore, New York, has recently 
issued a new manual of medical care which may 
be of interest to other local public welfare ad- 
ministrators. General policies, detailed proce- 
dures, and a complete set of forms in use are 
included in the manual together with an article 
on the state’s public medical care program. This 
manual has been added to our loan library. 


Race Discrimination 


ROM the New York City Department of Wel- 

fare has come a report of rather general 
interest to public welfare administrators. Some 
time ago, the Board of Estimate in New York 
City adopted an amendment providing that no 
charitable institution may receive public money 
if it practices race discrimination in the ad- 
mission of inmates. The enforcement of this 
amendment was made the responsibility of the 
Commissioner of Welfare, whose report to the 
Mayor, dated October 14, 1942, contains some 
interesting information. 

Out of a total of 63 institutions receiving pub- 
lic funds for the care of children, all but five 
agreed to comply with the provisions of the race 
discrimination amendment. In these five cases, 
the children supported by public funds are being 
transferred to other institutions as rapidly as is 
consistent with adequate standards of care. 


Heating Problems 


OME state agencies, especially those in the 
East, have had to face the very real problem 

of helping assistance recipients to convert their 
heating plants from oil to coal. In some cases 
this has meant additional grants to cover the 
expense of conversion. As a further service, both 
to the national fuel conservation program and 
to the recipients of public assistance, public 
agencies may be interested in a recent bulletin, 
Heating Your Home in Wartime. This practical 


guide, prepared by the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee to Minnesota War Industries, stresses 
considerations of comfort, economy, and health. 
It is published by the Minnesota Resources Com.- 
mission, State Capitol, Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


New Councit MEMBERS 


EMBERSHIP in the National Council of Local 

Public Welfare Administrators is open to 

local directors of public welfare who are mem- 

bers of the American Public Welfare Association. 

Application for enrollment should be submitted 

to the headquarters office for action by the Mem- 
bership Committee of the Council. 

Since the publication of: the last issue of 
Public Welfare, the following administrators 
have been enrolled as Council members: 

Miss Belle Angus, Vernal, Utah 

Miss Catharine Tod Beltzhoover, Franklin, 

West Virginia 

Miss Leanore S. Berton, Doylestown, Penna. 

Miss Ruth Boutwell, Dallas Texas 

Miss Bertha Champ, Lakin, Kansas 

Mr. W. J. Connolly, Lyndhurst, New Jersey 

Mrs. Mary P. Edwards, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Miss Laura I. Foley, Wabasha, Minnesota 

Mr. James A. Glover, Nashville, N. C. 

Mrs. Esther Goldsmith, Gering, Nebraska 

Mrs. Gladys Goodfellow, Montrose, Penna. 

Miss Helen M. Hess, Milford, Penna. 

Mr. Leroy Hultberg, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Mrs. Sue R. Hutchinson, Pickens, S. C. 

Mr. Luther N. Koehring, Richmond, Indiana 

Mr. Robert Krueger, Hardin, Montana 

Mr. Sam E. McElwain, Huntingdon, Penna. 

Mr. Frank E. McLaughlin, Bayonne, N. J. 

Miss Aileen Meyers, Chambersburg, Penna. 

Miss Eleanora T. Miller, Thedford, Nebraska 

Mr. Wilson I. Nicholson, Woodbury, N. J. 

Mr. Virgil Rimerman, Lincoln, Illinois 

Mr. Vernon C. Runge, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Mr. William P. Sailer, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Miss Bessie Sheehan, Carrollton, Missouri 

Mr. Oscar Skibenes, Crookston, Minnesota 

Mrs. Harriet S. Vardell, Monck’s Corner, S. C. 

Miss Edith Walters, Reading, Penna. 

Mrs. Mary N. Ware, Millville, New Jersey 

Mr. Clarence L. White, Erie, Penna. 

Miss Blanche A. Wilkins, Beaufort, S. C. 

Mr. Thomas C. Williams, Bellefonte, Penna. 

Miss Clara Willman, Annapolis, Maryland 

Mr. Rayford O. Young, Mt. Pleasant, Texas 























NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. Selected Pa- 
pers, Sixty-Ninth Annual Conference, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, May 10-16, 1942. Published 
for the National Conference of Social Work by 
Columbia University Press, New York. 670 
pages. $5.00. 

As the chairman of the editorial committee, 
Arthur Dunham, says in the foreword, “The 
Proceedings of the National Conference of So- 
cial Work present each year a cross-section 
picture of events, developments, and thinking in 
respect to American Social Work. This year, for 
the first time since 1918, the United States is 
again engaged in war, and the contents of the 
present volume have a deeper significance be- 
cause of the crucial and tragic background of 
national and world events against which these 
papers have been presented.” 

This volume contains 5] papers out of those 
presented at the New Orleans Conference. All of 
those given at the general sessions relating to the 
main theme of the conference, namely, War 
Challenges Social Work, are included. The paper 
given by Conference President Shelby M. Harri- 
son, entitled “Attacking on Social Work’s Three 
Fronts,” gives the keynote. Others included in 
_ Part One are by Leon Henderson, Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, Jonathan Daniels, Gertrude Springer, 
and Vera Micheles Dean. 

Part Two is entitled “Toward an Understand- 
ing of Basic Social, Economic, and Industrial 
Problems.” Included are papers on The South, 
Minorities and Civil Liberties, Unemployment 
and Industrial Relations, Migration and the 
Alien, Health, and Family Allowances. 

Part Three contains papers on “The Impact 
of War upon Social Work Organization,” dealing 
with such topics as Community Organization, 
Men in the Service, Public Social Services, and 
Children in Need. 

Of value to those who have responsibilities in 
connection with the National Conference is much 
of the material in the Appendixes relating to 
the conference organization. All in all, this is 
avery useful reference book for both public and 
private welfare agencies. 
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GROWING UP IN A WORLD AT WAR. The 
Institute for Psychoanalysis, 43 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. June 1942. 24 pp. Single 
copies 25c; 15 or more copies, 10c each. (This 
pamphlet has many useful suggestions for par- 
ents, teachers, and social workers who have 
responsibilities for children and their develop- 
ment into responsible citizens. It is written in 
lay language and would be informative also for 
interested volunteers and board members. ) 


DRAFT INTERIM REPORT of the Medical 
Planning Commission. Published by the British 
Medical Association House, London. 1942. 45 
pages. (This preliminary report includes con- 
structive recommendations to provide a system 
of medical service directed towards the achieve- 
ment of positive health and to render available 
to every individual all necessary medical serv- 
ices. ) 


The CONSUMER GOES TO WAR. A Guide 
to Victory on the Home Front. Caroline F. 
Ware. Funk and Wagnalls Company, New York. 
300 pages. $2.00. (Gives a clear, simple anal- 
ysis of the reasons behind rationing, price con- 
trol, control of production and transportation. 
All of the exigencies of this critical period are 
interpreted to the consumer.) 


SERVICES TO THE ORTHOPEDICALLY 
HANDICAPPED. Louis P. Hoyer, Director of 
Study. Walther Printing House, Philadelphia, 
"Penna. 115 pages. $.50. (A report of a study 
made under the auspices of the Trustees of the 
Widener Memorial School for Crippled Children 
and the Board of Public Education, School Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia, prepared to help the cause 
of crippled children.) 


RECRUITING APPLICANTS FOR THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE. A Report Submitted to the 
Civil Service Assembly by the Committee on Re- 
cruiting Applicants for the Public Service, 
J. Donald Kingsley, Chairman. Civil Service 
Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago, Ill. 200 pp. $3.00. 
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(This report is the collective product of the 
members of the committee with several members 
making special contributions to individual chap- 
ters. The report itself is one of a series prepared 
by committees of the Civil Service Assembly.) 


STANDARDS OF CHILD HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND SOCIAL WELFARE. Based on 
Recommendations of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy and Conclu- 
sions of Discussion Groups. Bureau Publication 
No. 287. United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau. For sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 21 pages. 
Price 10 cents. (The standards outlined are in- 
tended to serve as guides for state and com- 
munity planning and review.) 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO THE CONGRESS Show- 
ing the Status of Funds and Operations under 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts for the 
Fiscal Years 1935 to 1942, inclusive, as of June 
30, 1942. Prepared by U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment Fiscal Service—Bureau of Accounts. 507 
pages. (The detailed and summary statements 
reflect the obligations incurred, the expenditures 
made, and the status of funds under each of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts.) 


HOUSING HANDBOOK FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS. Caseworkers’ Committee on Hous- 
ing, Family Service Section, Welfare Council of 
New York City. 18 pages. $.25. (This handbook 


presents material to encourage social workers to 


make the best use of available facilities in the 
interest of the family, the agency, and the com- 
munity at large.) 


EXPERIMENTAL RURAL HEALTH PRO. 
GRAM, released by the Interbureau Coordinating 
Committee on Post-War Programs, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, March, 1942. 19 pages 
(mimeo.) Copies available gratis. (This in- 
cludes an outline of suggested procedure for 
developing an experimental rural health pro- 
gram. ) 


LOAN LIBRARY ACCESSIONS 


RELIEF, PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, AND SO. 
CIAL INSURANCE —RETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT, by William Hodson, Commissioner 
of Welfare, Department of Welfare, City of New 
York. December 4, 1942. 


PLANS AND OBJECTIVES FOR THE CUR- 
RENT YEAR—JULY 1, 1942, to JUNE 30, 
1943. State Department of Social Security, 
Olympia, Washington. December 14, 1942. 


WAR SERVICES REPORT Ill: EFFECTS 
OF WAR ON ALABAMA’S WELFARE SERV- 
ICES. Department of Public Welfare, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. January 1, 1943. This report 
is a continuation of the series of reports issued 
during 1941 and originally entitled “Defense 
Developments in Alabama.” Copies of these 
three publications are available from the Loan 
Library. 











